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EARTH AND MAN. 


The following lecture, being the seventh of} interior of the continents, there is a gradual 

ae _ ae i ae a '1| diminution of the quantity of rain and of rainy 
oston, nch, by Arno uyot, trans-|days If . 

lated and published by C, C. Felton, under the | mo SS ee ee 


: : aes vast continent of Asia, we find the dryness 
title of Earth and Man, is herewith forwarded | there almost absolute—a desert. 
for insertion in ** The Friend, 


In North America, the observations are as 
Lecrore 7. yet so few and so recent, that it is impossible 
The investigation we attempted to make in ee Sey Sa: Vel ane eee 

the last lecture, has convinced us of the inti- Saniiae, a5 we shall ‘neem: sen Us enadaent 

mate connection existing between the temper- | a een ene ee 
cuans 0nd he that cok ee both P d |of the Atlantic on the East, and to those of 

Suet ica ce oe Sn a | the Gulf of Mexico on the South, receives 
the distribution of rain over the surface of the rain water from both directions. This is 
earth. It remains for us, this evening, to ‘especially true of the middle region, situated 
give some account of the numerous modifica- | west of the Alleghanies. In this way the de- 
tions these general laws are made to undergo, | crease, owing to the distance from the Atlan- 
by the extent of the continents, the forms of bs 


We see that, in leaving the coasts for the 


ag ; a tic, is disguised by the additional rain water 
their relief, and their position relatively, to the |,” S. y ea 


On the shore of the Caribbean Sea, on the 
coast of Venezuela, is situated the city of 
Cumana, which has become celebrated in the 
annals of science by the researches made 
there by Humboldt, ‘That city, in the midst 
of the regions of the tropics, where the rains 
are so abundant, in spite of its maritime posi- 


Number of | tion, receives only eight inches of water, while 


very near it, a little further south-east, in 
Guyana, there is a fall of more than two hun- 
dred inches. 

In this same South America, so plentifully 
watered, we see on the opposite side, south- 
west of the Andes of Bolivia, a long and nar- 
row band destitute of rain, stretching several 
hundred miles along the coast, it is the desert 
Atacama. Nota drop of water comes to re- 
fresh this thirsty land, though lying upon the 
sea coast, and under the same latitude as the 
plain of Upper Paraguay, which is inundated 
with rain, 

The plateaus of Upper California are nearer 
the sea than the centre of the valley of the 
Mississippi, and, nevertheless, they are dry 
and parched, while the latter is fertilized 
by copious rains. 

Here are causes, then, which disturb the 
general law, or rather which modify it in fa- 
vour of variety of climates; these causes are 
the forms of relief of the soil, the mountain 
chains and the plateaus, and their disposition 
relative to the damp winds. 

A wind loaded with vapour and clouds may 


! brought thither by the winds of the Gulf of | P@8s over vast continental plains, without dis- 
general winds which are the dispensers of the > 


agate Mexico. oo — ee. — 
; a in a singular degree to render the distribution 
The winds of the ocean striking the coasts | ¢ the rains ane uniform in this part of the 
of the continents, and moistening them with | continent. Nevertheless the following num- 
their waters, penetrate equally into the inte-| h2+5 seem to indicate that the influence of the 
rior, transport thither the vapours with which | -oninental position is not annihilated. The 
they are charged, and spread life and fresh- annual quantity of rain water between 41° 
ness on their path. But in proportion as they and 43° N. lat. is, at 
advance on their continental journey, they ae 
become more and more scant, and sparing of Cambridge, Massachusetts, depth of rain, 38 inches. 
these beneficent waters ; their provision is ex-| Western Reserve College, Ohio, do. 36 
hausted, and if the way is too long, if the | Fort Crawford, Wisconsin, do. 30 “* 
continent is too extended, they arrive at its 
centre, as arid and parched as a land wind. 
This first result appears so natu ral, that it | Philadelphia, Pa., and Lambertville, N.J.,45 “ 
seems almost useless to exhibit it by figures. Pop pes poe = 
Here is the quantity of rain water received |"™ “OMS: “S80ur ™ 
annually in the different parts of the same| We may say, then, that, in general, a coun- 
continent, more or less from the seaboard, I|try is the better watered, the nearer it is to 
add also the number of rainy days, to com-|the seaboard; and from the moist and verdant 
plete these observations. As far as possible, | Ireland to the desert of Gobi, we find all pos- 
1 choose countries situated under similar Jati-| sible gradations between the extremes of 
tudes, in order to render them capable of a| moisture and aridity. This indubitable gene- 
more rigorous comparison in this point of| ral law, however, undergoes numerous modi- 
view ; for, otherwise, the quantity of rain wa- | fications, which infinitely diversify the nature 
ter diminishing in proportion to the distance | of the climates in regard to their wetness or 


from the torrid regions of the equator, it| drought, causing the most surprising anoma- 
would be easy to attribute incorrectly to the| lies. 


Again, between lat. 38° and 40° north: 
5 





solving into rain, because the temperature in 
|a plain may remain the same through long 
| spaces, or even be higher than that of the sea 
wind crossing it. There is, then, no cause of 
condensation of the vapours. We have an 
example of this in the Etassian winds, which 
bear the vapours of the Mediterranean into 
Sahara. They have no sooner passed the 
threshold of the desert, than the dry and 
burnt air, as we have already said, dissipates 
even the smallest cloud. 

But it is not the same when the moist winds 
meet elevated objects, chains of mountains, 
and high tablelands, in their transit. Forced 
to ascend along their sides, they are uplifted 
into the colder regions of the atmosphere ; they 
feel the pressure of the air, which is less there, 
and the expansion of the gases composing 
them further increases the cooling; the air 
loses its capacity for holding the same quan- 
tity of vapours as before. ‘The latter are con- 
densed into clouds, which crown the summits 
of the mountains, and trail along their sides ; 
and they melt soon into abundant rains. If 
the sea wind passes the chain, it descends on 
the opposite side, dry and cold ; it has lost all 
its marine character, 

The mountain chains are, then, the great 
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condensers, placed by nature here and there 
along the continents, to rob the winds of their 
treasures, to serve as reservoirs for the rain 
waters, and to distribute them afterwards, as 
they are needed, over the surrounding plains. 
‘Their wet and cloudy summits seem to be un- 
tiringly occupied with this important work. 
From their sides flow numberless torrents and 
rivers, carrying in all directions wealth and 
life. Every system of mountains becomes the 
centre of a system of irrigation, of water 
courses, which gives to its neighbourhood a 
value of primary importance. 

This power of condensation is expressed by 
the fact, that in the heights of the mountains 
there falls more water than on the slopes, and 
at their foot there falls more than in the 
neighbouring plains. Further, the side of the 
chain exposed to the sea winds receives a 
quantity of rain much beyond that which falls 
on the opposite side ; so that the great systems 
of mountains not only divide the spaces, but 
separate different, and often opposite climates. 

The examples of this action of mountain 
chains on the condensation of the rains, are 
numerous in nature. I have only an embar- 
rassment of choice. Nevertheless, | am com- 
pelled to borrow them from the Old World, 
because the exact observations I need are 
there more numerous, The Alps form a vast 
semicircle on the north of Italy, wherein the 
warm and moist winds of the south-west com- 
ing from the Mediterranean and the ocean, 
pour themselves as into a funnel. Before) 
passing this lofty barrier and the snow-capped 
summits, these winds lose their vapours, which | 
fall in copious rain on all the southern slope 
of the chain. While 36 inches of water fall 
in the plains of Lombardy, there falls an aver- 
age of 58 inches at the very foot of the Alps. 
In the N. E. corner, forming an angle, where | 
the vapours accumulate at Tolmezzo, in the val- | 
ley of the Tagliamento, a quantity of 90 inches | 
annually is received, which reminds us of that | 
of the tropical regions. Now this number is| 
a very constant one, for it is the average of 
twenty-two years’ observations. ‘The north-| 
ern foot of the Alps has only 35 inches. The} 
Appennines repeat almost the same phenome- 
non. 
which is marked by the curve of the Gulf of | 
Genoa and the valley of the Arno. The} 
summits which rise from 4000 to 6000 feet, 
arrest the winds of the sea, and there fall at 
their southern foot 64 inches of water, while 
only 26 inches fall on the northern descent, 
in the plains south of the Po. The same re- 
lation exists further south, between the west- 
ern and eastern slopes of the same chain; on 





They form an arch, the convexity of| 


. . . ° | 
around it, on which the Mecca pilgrims, on | 
| returning to Cairo, hang a rag torn from their | 





the former it rains 35 inches of water; on 
the latter only 27. 


(To be continued.) 





Selected. 

Lament of a Lost Soul.—“ What shall it 
profit a man if he shall gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul, or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul?” Robert Hall, 
impressed by the solemnity of these words 
flowing from the lips of Him who spoke as 
never man spoke, asks with awful emphasis, 
“What would be the funeral obsequies of a 


lost soul? where shall we find the tears fit to 
be wept at such a spectacle; or could we re- 
alize the calamity in all its extent, what tokens 
of commiseration and concern would be deem- 
ed equal to the occasion? Would it suffice 
for the sun to veil his light, and the moon her 
brightness—to cover the ocean with mourning, 
and the heavens with sackcloth; or were the 
whole fabric of nature to become animated 
and vocal, would it be possible for her to utter 
a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to 
express the magnitude and extent of such a 
catastrophe !”” 
saline 

A Christian that lives here among his ene- 
mies, should never stir abroad without his 
guard, 


———= > 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA. 


(Concluded from page 233.) 


The very desert itself is a cemetery, where 
the wandering Arab and his steed, the pil- 
grim, the camel, and the driver find a grave, 
As a ship is sometimes called the camel of the 
sea, so a camel is called the ship of the des- 
ert. Day after day this patient drudge, with 
a burden of a thousand pounds’ weight upon 
his back, traverses the sandy plain, with no 
other food than a stray thorn, or a ball of 
paste provided by his owner. Yonder lie the 
bleached bones of a camel, and a little further 
removed is the carcass of another. The vul- 
tures of the desert are revelling at the ban- 
quet. Next them is an Arab party resting 
with their camels, during the noontide heat. 

Post-house after post-house have we pass- 
ed ; these are small buildings erected at inter- 
vals of eight or ten miles, and here are relays 
of horses kept for the vans-and omnibuses, 
We are now at the Central Station, where 
mutton, roast fowl, pigeons, and pale ale are 
in great requisition, Omnibuses, horses, don- 
keys, and camels are huddled together, An 
Arab shiekh has just arrived, a column of the} 
pasha’s cavalry is crossing the desert in the| 
distance at full speed, and yonder stands the | 
solitary acacia tree, with no other vegetation | 


own clothes. This is, indeed, the desert! 
England, how dear, how delightful are thy 
breezy hills, thy verdant valleys, and thy | 
sheltered glades ! 

The Arab horses are noble animals, and 
those in the stables of the pasha, of the Nedj_ 
breed, are what he wanted to match against 
the best horses that England could produce. 
The tent of the Bedouin Arab is rude and 
simple. It is formed of felt, and is open in 
front and at the sides, seldom having any di- 
visions, An encampment by moonlight has 
a solitary but highly picturesque appearance. 
The Bedouins are dissolute and daring ; their 
hand is against every one; and though they 
practice the virtue of hospitality, fraud, and 
violence, and pillage are the common-place 
attendants of their daily career. Children of 
the desert, ignorance has blinded their eyes, 
and cruelty has hardened their hearts; nor 
is it likely that their ferocity will be subdued 
till, constrained by the mighty power of God, 





they renounce their faith in the false prophet, 
who propagated his impostures with fire and 
sword, and became followers of Jesus Christ. 

On we go, ploughing our way through the 
loose hot sand, and looking over the wide 
waste that overaws us with its loneliness. 
Post-houses are left behind, and now we are 
approaching Suez. Here is the well of Yu- 
suf, or Joseph, though some call it the well of 
Moses, ‘The well is the grand gossiping-place 
of the women, and there are the water-bear- 
ers, with their brass, copper, or earthen-ware 
vessels, of precisely the same forms as those 
used in ancient Egypt. Arabs with their 
steeds, drivers with their camels, and stray 
travellers are approaching the place. How 
striking were the words of the Redeemer to 
the water-drawing woman of Samaria: “* Who- 
soever shall drink of this water shall thirst 
again ; but whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst; but 
the water that I shall give him shall be in him 
a well of water springing up into everlasting 
life.” John iv, 13, 14. 

We have left the well of Yusuf, and the 
guard-house, and we have entered Suez. 
This seaport is eighty-four miles from Cairo, 
and we have come from thence in fourteen 
hours. We have given a glance at the place, 
and at the heavy-looking house with the large 
verandah, once the residence of Napoleon 
Buonaparte ; we have embarked in boats, and 
are now on board a steamer, But are we 
really navigating the Red Sea? ‘That sea 
near which the the children of Israel encamp- 
ed? “Before Pi-hahiroth, between Migdol 
and the sea over against Baal-zephon?” 
Yes! this is that very sea that, obedient to 
its Almighty Maker, drew back to make way 
for the people of the Lord: 


On either side the waves in order stood, 
And Israel pass’d in safety through the flood. 


And yonder it was, on the further shore, 
that Moses and the children of Israel sang, 
“The Lord is a man of war: the Lord is his 
name. Pharaoh’s chariots and his host hath 
he cast into the sea: his chosen captains also 
are drowned in the Red Sea, The depths 
have covered them: they sank into the bot- 
tom asastone. Thy right hand, O Lord, 
is become glorious in power: thy right hand, 
O Lord, hath dashed in pieces the enemy.” 
Exod, xv. 3—6. 

Jeddah, on the eastern coast of the Red 
Sea, is the port at which thousands of pil- 
grims land to visit Mecca, the birth-place, and 
Medina, the burial-place, of Mohammed, the 
founder of the Mussulman faith. The vessels 
which carry the pilgrims are dirty and crowd- 
ed; but the owners think only of the profit 
they obtain, and the fervour of the devotees 
disposes them to suffer without complaint. 
We have left Jeddah behind us, we have 
passed Mocha, famed for its coffee, and hav- 
ing taken a meal of fried fish at Backbay, at 
a little distance from Aden, we are on our 
way for Ceylon. 

Highly favoured have we been with fine 
weather, and the glowing glorious sunsets 
have given us great delight, We have landed 
at Point de Galle, Ceylon, and while the 
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steamer has been replenishing its exhausted 
fuel, we have taken a short ride amidst the 
picturesque and beautiful scenery of the place. 
How deliciously fragrant is the perfumed air! 
how varied is the fruit-tree foliage! and how 
rich the green hue of the gigantic plants! 


Here coffee and cinnamon are grown; here |, 


the cocoa-nut and the bread-fruit trees flour- 
ish, Truly this is a grove of vegetable beau- 
ty,—a garden of fragrant spices. 

Once more we are on board the steamer, 
and our paddle-wheels are tearing away 
through the heaving waters. Rapidly have 
we sped from Ceylon, for already we see the 
flag flying at Fort St. George, and the Madras 
surf beating on the coast. Some are prepar- 
ing to go on shore in the Mussoolah boats, 
attended with catamarans, or rafts, on each of 
which rides a skilful boatman with a paddle. 
The Mussoolah sailors take the advantage of 
a coming wave, and shoot forward to the 
shore, when they leap out of the boat, and 
seize hold of the prow to drag it out of the 
reach of the foaming billows, The catama- 
ran men are ready, in case of accident, to 
rescue passengers from the raging flood. 
Again our steam is up, we are moving on- 
ward, 

We have navigated the Bay of Bengal, 
pushed up the river Hooghley, and rounded a 
reach in the noble stream. Here we are at 
last at Calcutta, which truly appears like a 
city of palaces, The green shady banks and 
beautiful houses, somewhat removed from the 
place ; the public buildings of goodly architec- 
ture, the natives in their varied oriental cos- 
tumes, the palankeens and carriages of the 
Europeans, the body-guard of the governor, 
with the different boats and pinnaces which 
ply upon the Hooghley, all demand our atten- 
tion. The whole scene before us is novel, 
striking, and impressive. 


Since leaving Southampton and the Isle of | 


Wight, we have breasted the waves of the 
Bay of Biscay ; we have seen Cintra and the 
Tagus, Cape Trafalgar, Tarifa, Gibraltar, 
Algiers, Malta, and Alexandria; we have tra- 
versed the Mahmoudie Canal, visited Boulac 
and Cairo, crossed the desert to Suez, and 
passed by Jeddah, Mocha, Aden, Ceylon, and 
Madras, arriving at Calcutta in safety. Truly 
our hearts should be filled with thankfulness, 
and our mouths with praise. This rapid 
mode of transit, this short cut from England 
to her eastern possessions, by a holy influ- 
ence, may greatly extend the good of man- 
kind, and greatly increase the glory of the 
Redeemer. 

Such, reader, is the real overland route to 
India, we have pursued. We may never in 
reality cross the desert of Suez; but we are, 
even now, traversing the desert of life, and 
journeying to an eternal world. Are we as 
much in earnest, then, to realize our heavenly 
prospects, as we are to obtain earthly posses- 
sions? If we are forward to cross sea and 
land for perishable riches, we should not be 
backward to strive after eternal treasures. It 
behoves us to put this question to our hearts, 
not, Are we pursuing pleasure, wealth, or re- 
putation? but, Are we seekers after eternal 
life, followers of God, and humble and hearty 





disciples of Jesus Christ? Let us not deceive | water after the manner of the Baptists ; ‘ Wel- 


ourselves by pursuing glittering bubbles, and 
wasting our precious time, for we have too 
much at stake to hesitate, and our lives are 
too short to delay. With godly sincerity let 
us turn our faces Zionward :— 
With girded loins set out for heaven, 

Ere earth’s enjoyments wither ; 
And give not slumber to our eyes 

Till we are journeying thither. 

[ The Visitor. 
— 


From Armistead’s Select Miscellanies. 


RICHARD CLARIDGE, 


As at the first promulgation of Christianity 
not many wise men after the flesh, not many 
mighty, not many noble, were called, so at 
its revival after that long night of apostacy, 
which had been since the apostles’ days, it 
pleased God, by the foolish things of the 
world, to confound the wise ; and by the weak 
things of the world, to confound the things 
that are mighty. There were, however, 
among the early Friends, those who had been 
great and learned in this world; these were 
made willing to count all things but loss for 
the excellency of the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ ; and to cast down all their crowns as 
at the foot of the cross; seeking to learn of 
that promised Comforter, who, the Saviour de- 
clared, should teach his disciples ‘all things, 


}and bring to their remembrance whatsoever 


he had said unto them.’ 

Amongst these was Richard Claridge, who 
had received a very liberal and extensive edu- 
cation. He was born at Farnborough, in 
Warwickshire, in the Tenth month, 1649. 
He spent nearly two years at Baliol College, 


‘and was afterwards at Mary’s Hall, Oxford; 


where ‘he gained the reputation of being a 
good orator, philosopher, and Grecian.’ In 
1670, he took the degree of ‘Bachelor of 
Arts,’ and was ordained a Deacon; and two 
years after was made a priest of the King’s 
Chapel, Westminster. In 1673, he became 
rector of Peopleton, in Worcestershire ; where 
he kept a school for the purpose of preparing 
scholars for taking their degrees at the Uni- 
versities. He also became ‘ Master of Arts.’ 
He continued rector of Peopleton, for about 
thirteen years; but having become very un- 
easy as regarded his own state, though a 
teacher of others, he went to hear many who 
were highly esteemed amongst the Baptists, 
Presbyterians, &c., and was at length en- 
abled, through grace, to obey the heavenly 
call ; and being directed by the Truth, accord- 
ing to the measure then manifested to him, he 
voluntarily quitted his parochial charge, and 
tithes revenue. This he did in 1691 ; and 
and then became connected with the Baptists. 
These people he found ‘to have a serious 
remnant amongst them, sounder in doctrine, 
holier in life, and to have less of human in- 
vention in their worship than those of the 
national way, yet they were far short of that 
purity of faith, worship, and discipline, for 
which the primitive Christians were so famous 
in the age of the apostles,’ Those words re- 





come from one form into another;’ and feeling 
more and more that something far beyond 
these various forms was to be known and at- 
tained unto, he did not settle in them, but was 
humble and watchful to embrace that which 
was manifested in the light. 

Having made diligent search into the prin- 
ciples of Friends, he attended their meetings 
about the end of 1695. Here he met with the 
desired satisfaction which his soul had long 
sought after; coming to the substance and 
leaving the shadows, ‘which stood only in 
meats and drinks, and divers washings, and 
carnal ordinances, imposed until the time of 
reformation,’ His first appearance in the 
ministry amongst Friends, was at a meeting 
held at a Friend’s house in Aldersgate street, 
London, in the Eighth month, 1697. His 
views on this important subject were very 
clear, as expressed in some papers which he 
wrote about this time; and he ‘was very 
watchful over himself, lest at any time he 
should be too forward, and by that means in- 
sensibly fall again into what he had formerly 
been judged for; namely, preaching and pray- 
ing in his own will and wisdom.’ Amongst 
his writings (and his labours in this line were 
nota few), are some interesting reports of 
conferences on doctrinal points, with Baptist 
teachers and others, who continued to ‘ have 
a personal respect for him.’ 

In Sixth month, 1700, Richard Claridge 
removed from London, where he had been 
living, to Barking, in Essex; here he dwelt, 
and kept a boarding-school for some years, 
Soon after, he was drawn forth in a spirit of 
love, ‘to write an epistle to the people called 
Baptists, with whom he formerly walked in 
fellowship,’ in which, as well as in his other 
writings, much religious experience and know- 
ledge in ‘ the deep things of God’ is manifest. 
In the next year, he visited several neighbour- 
ing meetings, in Essex, Hertfordshire, Mid- 
dlesex, &c.,’ to his own spiritual consolation, 
and to the refreshment and strengthening of 
others ; ‘to whom it was frequently with him 
to speak a word in season, exhorting all to a 
humble and patient waiting upon God, that 
they might come to witness the possession of 
Truth in themselves.’ About this time he 
published his Mercy covering the Judgment- 
seat; and afterwards his Luz Evangelica At- 
testata; these books proved helpful to many, 
but says R. C., ‘not unto man, but unto the 
Lord alone be ascribed the praise and glory 
of all.’ 

In the next and succeeding years, he wrote 
several valuable tracts, &c.; besides many 
letters of spiritual advice and comfort, and 
counsel. About the time called Michaelmas, 
1703, he discontinued his school ; but remain- 
ed at Barking, for two or three years longer ; 
devoting his spare time ‘to the service of 
Truth and Friends, both by preaching and 
writing.’ He continued thus engaged till 
about 1707, when, after a short tarriance at 
Edmonton, he removed to Tottenham, where 
he kept a considerable school. 

Whilst at Barking, he bore a faithful testi- 


mained much with him, which he heard ex-j mony against the steeple-house rate, and pub- 
pressed by a bystander, when baptized with | lished some cogent reasons for his not paying 





the same, and probably whilst at Edmonton, | 
he published a book which he had written 
some little time before, entitled Meliuws Inqui- 
rendum, in answer to a priest’s book, called 
Rigid Quakers, cruel Persecutors. 

Shortly after his settling at ‘Tottenham, he 
was prosecuted for the non-payment of tythes, 
for which his goods were seized; and he was 
further subjected to a tedious prosecution ‘ for 
keeping school without license’ of the Bishop. 
But his adversaries did not gain their end; 
who it is supposed were stirred up by the 
priest, particularly against him who had left 
their church, and had written ‘so learnedly in 
defence of the Quakers’ principles ;’ the vicar 
preaching too from the pulpit against R. C, and 
his school, which he designated ‘a nursery of 
heresy and schism.’ In 1710, R. C. wrote 
his ‘Zvractatus Hierographicus, which was 
not published until after his decease ; and in 
1712, An Apology for Bocket’s Gentle Divi- 
nity and Morality. 

In the latter end of 1713, being the 64th 
year of his age, beginning to be sensible of a 
decay of his wonted strength and vigour, and 
finding the fatigue of his employment disagree- 
able to the infirmities of age; and having) 
through the blessing of God, a competent 
estate for his subsistence, he discontinued 
keeping school, and removed from Tottenham 
to George’s Court, near Hick’s Hall, London, 
where he dwelt the remainder of his days 
‘attending meetings in and about that city, 
also marriages, burials, &c.,’ on which occa- 








sions he was very serviceable; ‘and devoting 
the greater part of his time to the service of 
Truth,’ 

Richard Claridge ‘had a peculiar gift of 
administering suitable advice and consolation 
to such as were in distress, or affliction, whe- 
ther of body or mind ;’ as the many letters he 
wrote witness. His friends testified that ‘ his 
piety towards God, his love to his neighbour, 


THE FRIEND. 


even without any person being near it. One 
would not make this recommendation to a 





‘nurse; but a mother will derive great advan- 


tage from the method, since her little charge 
will not become timid. The same motive 
should lead to accustoming this delicate and 
weak being to hear every kind of noise with- 
out terror; hence it is desirable never to 
appear alarmed before it, even at the noise of 
thunder ; this is the more essential, as reason 
never obliterates the erroneous impressions 
received during infancy.—Guide for Mothers. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


FRIENDS IN WALES. 


(Continued from page 236.) 


Friends had during that year [1657] suffer- 
ed in other parts of Herefordshire for holding 
religious meetings, and other acts of faithful- 
ness in support of Christian duty, On the 
10th day of the Third month (now 5th), as 
Giles Milton, William Fisher, James Merrick, 
Thomas Merrick, Richard Ingram, John Brigg, 
and others, were going from Ross to a meet- 
ing at King’s Chapel, they were arrested in 
the name of the Protector, by two constables, 
who set one of them in the stocks, and retain- 
ed the others for atime. After a while they 
discharged their prisoners, who, although 
thus belated, went on to their meeting place. 
Here they were favoured to feel the presence 
of Him, who still condescends to meet with 
those who assemble in his name, and one of 
them was engaged to minister amongst them, 
when there came a rude rabble with dogs and 
staves, “whooping, hallooing, pushing their 
staves in at the windows, and throwing in 
sticks and dirt.” They continued thus an- 
noying and disturbing those innocent worship- 
pers, making use of wicked and obscene lan- 
guage during the whole time the meeting 
held. When the Friends separated, and were 






the truth and justice of his words and actions, | proceeding homewards, they were pursued by 
made him as a light in the world, and gave | this lawless mob, many of whom thought no 
forth a testimony to the Truth in the hearts of insult too gross to heap upon them, Not con- 
those who came not to hear his preaching tent with this abuse, they proceeded to per- 








thereof. Great was his care and concern for | 
the Church, that it might be kept clean from | 
the spots and pollutions of the world ;? he was | 
a reprover of vice and immorality without re- 
spect of persons. His testimony was sound | 
and edifying, pressing all to purity and holi- 
ness of life; that in giving up in faithful obe- 
dience to the light of Christ inwardly mani- 
fested, they might come to witness the free 
and full remission of all their transgressions, | 
through sanctification of the Spirit, unto obe- 
dience, and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ, the one Mediator and Advocate with 
the Father, and the propitiation for the sins 
of the world.’ 





Having about four days previously settled 
his outward affairs, he was taken ill on the 


sonal violence, and Giles Milton was struck 
so violently over the arm, as to cause him to 
become lame on it, On another meeting in 
the same place they offered personal abuse to 
Edward Edwards, striking him on the head 
whilst he was engaged in the ministry, At 
other times when at meeting, the mob would 
gather around, and endeavour to disturb 
their meetings, and interrupt their retired- 
ness of mind, by ringing a bell, and sounding 
a horn, and making such other noises as they 
were capable of. In these riotous and disor- 
derly proceedings, the mob were encouraged 
by the priests, and tolerated by the magis- 
trates, whose duty it was to have restrained 
and punished them. 

On one occasion, Rice Morgan, asking the 


22d of Second month, 1723, of a fever, which| priest of Weobley to prove his doctrine by 
increased until his decease, on the 28th of|scripture, the priest became so highly exas- 
the same, in the seventy-fourth year of his|perated, that he excited and stirred up his 


age. 





hearers to deride and abuse the Friend. In 
the course of carrying out the priest’s ill-will, 


Sleep of the Child.—A good habit, which|the congregation knocked Rice down, and 
it is important to make the child contract, al-| pulled some of the hair violently from his 
most from its birth, is to remain wide awake,|head. Richard Bruce was set in the stocks 





for four hours, and after that imprisoned at 
the instigation of a Baptist teacher at Weston 
under Pemard, merely because the said 
teacher was exasperated by his standing be- 
fore him with his hat on, John Moon being 
engaged in ministering at a meeting at Lyn- 
taldine, two priests came in, and opposed him ; 
but they probably found that they had under- 
taken a matter which they were unequal to, 
and of course they became enraged. One of 
them leaving disputation about doctrine, for 
which he was unfitted, undertook to overcome 
his wise-spirited opponent by an argument to 
which he knew he would receive in reply no- 
thing in kind. He struck him violently in the 
face, causing his lips to swell much, and for 
a time disfiguring his countenance. 

George Fox returned from Leominster into 
Wales, passing west and south, and holding 
meetings at divers places, until he reached 
Tenby. As he rode up the street in this 
town, a justice of the peace seeing him draw- 
ing near, came out of his house, and invited 
him to alight, and make his house his home 
whilst he remained in that place. This frank, 
hospitable offer, he accepted. On the follow- 
ing First-day of the week he had a meeting 
there, and the mayor of the town with his 
wife, and severat ui the chief persons of the 
place, came to it, and it proved ‘a glorious 
meeting.” Without doubt the Lord’s power 
was felt to be in great dominion; and when 
his presence is felt, solemnizing and baptizing 
an assembly, it may truly be called a glorious 
meeting. John Ap John, who was now again 
in company with George Fox, left the meet- 
ing before it was finished, under a concern of 
mind to go to the steeple-house. It does not 
appear that he said aught, or did anything 
extraordinary, except that he stood with his 
hat on. Nevertheless, the Governor of Ten- 
by cast him into prison, where he was kept 
until the following day. 

On Second-day morning, whilst George Fox 
was engaged in discourse with the mayor and 
the justice, in the house where he lodged, an 
officer came from the governor to bring him 
before him. The mayor and justice were 
both concerned, and in order to bespeak the 
favourable action of the governor, they went 
together to see him, leaving George to follow 
with the officer after a suitable time. When 
entering into the presence of the governor, 
George said, ‘“‘ Peace be unto this- house.” 
He then asked the governor why he cast his 
friend into prison. ‘The governor answered, 
‘For standing with his hat on in the church.” 
George queried whether the priest had not 
two caps on his head whilst in the same place, 
a black one and a white one? and added, 
“Cut off the brim of the hat and my friend 
would have but one; and the brims of the hat 
were but to defend him from the weather.” 
The governor said, “These are frivolous 
things.” “Why then dost thou cast my 
friend into prison for such frivolous things ?” 
The governor then asked George if he owned 
election and reprobation? ‘ Yes,” George 
replied, and willing to reprove the governor’s 
quick hasty temper, he added, *“‘and thou art 
in the reprobation.” ‘The quick temper was 
all in a flame at this, and the reproved man 
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declared that he would send George to prison 
until he proved the assertion he had made, 
*“T will prove it quickly, if thou wilt confess 
truth,” was the prompt reply. George then 
asked “ whether wrath, fury, rage oad perse- 
cution, were not marks of reprobation? He 
that was born of the flesh, persecuted him 
that was born of the spirit. Christ and his 
disciples never persecuted nor imprisoned 
any.” The governor felt the force of the ar- 
gument, and frankly confessed that he had 
too much wrath, haste, and passion in him. 
George told him that Esau the first birth was 
up in him, and not Jacob the second. The 
power of the Lord reached the wrathful officer, 
and he confessed that the sentence was true, 
As George was about departing, he felt con- 
strained to speak to the governor again, who 
invited him to dinner, and set John Ap John 
at liberty. After this, being about leaving the 
place, the mayor and the justice with both | 
their wives, and divers friends of the place,| 
accompanied the travellers to the water’s side 
about half a mile; where, George says, “I 
was moved of the Lord to kneel gown with | 
them, and pray to the Lord to preserve them. | 


THE FRIEND. 


I want, O! I want to attain 
Some likeness, my Saviour, to thee— p 
That longed-for resemblance once more to regain ; 

Thy comeliness put upon me. 
1 John iii. 2, 3. 


I want to be marked for thy own, 
Thy seal on my forehead to wear— , 
To receive that “new name” on the mystic white 
stone, 
Which only thyself canst declare. 
Rev. ii. 17. 


I want every moment to feel 
That the Spirit does dwell in my heart— 
That His power is present to cleanse and to heal, 
And newness of life to impart. 
Rom. viii. 11—16. 


I want so in Thee to abide, 
As to bring forth some fruit to thy praise ; 


The branch Thou prunest, though feeble and dried, 


May languish, but never decays. 
John xv. 2—5. 


I want Thine own hand to unbind 
Each tie to terrestrial things, 
Too tenderly cherished, too closely entwined, 
Where my heart too tenaciously clings. 
1 John ii. 15. 


I want by my aspect serene, 
My actions and words to declare, 


So after I had recommended them to the Lord | That my treasure is placed in a country unseen, 


Jesus Christ, their Saviour and free Teacher, 
we passed away in the Lord’s power ; and he 


had the glory. A meeting continues in that 
town to this day.” 


(To be continued.) 
—_—_— 
Selected. 
THE BOW OF PROMISE. 


My Father’s house on high, 
Home of my soul, how near 
At times to faith’s aspiring eye, 
Thy golden gates appear! 

Ah! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love— 
The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above. 


Yet doubts still intervene, 
And all my comfort flies, 
Like Noah’s dove I flit between 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 
Anon the clouds depart, 
The winds and waters cease, 
While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart 
Expands the bow of peace. 


“ Forever with the Lord,” 
Father, if ’tis thy will, 

The promise of thy gracious word, 
Even here to me fulfil. 

Be thou at my right hand, 
So shall I never fail; 

Uphold me, and I needs must stand, 
Fight, and I shall prevail. 


So, when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 
By death, I shall escape from death, 
And life eternal gain. 
Knowing “as I am known,” 
How shall I love that word, 
And oft repeat before the throne, 
“ Forever with the Lord.” 


V—_ 
Selected. 
THE PILGRIM’S WANTS. 
I want that adorning divine 
Thou only, my God, canst bestow ; 
I want in those beautiful garments to shine, 
Which distinguish thy household below. 
Col. iii. 12—17. 





That my heart and affections are there. 
Matt. vi. 19—21. 


I want as a traveller to haste 
Straight onward, nor pause on my way ; 
No forethought nor anxious contrivance to waste 
On the tent only fixed for a day. 
Heb. iii. 5, 6. 


I want, (and this sums up my prayer,) 
To glorify Thee till I die, 
Then calmly to yield up my soul to Thy care, 
And breathe out in prayer my last sigh. 
Phil. iii. 8, 9. 
———_>—— 
Selected. 
“THY WILL BE DONE.” 


My God, my Father, while I stray 
Far from my home in Life’s rough way, 
O teach me from my heart to say, 

“Thy will be done!” 


Tho’ dark my path, and sad my lot, 

Let me be still, and murmur not, 

But breathe the prayer, divinely taught,— 
“Tny will be done!” 


What, tho’ in lonely grief I sigh, 
For friends beloved, no longer nigh, 
Submissive still would I reply,— 

“Thy will be done!” 


If thou should’st call me to resign 

What I most prize—it ne’er was mine; 

I only yield Thee what was thine— 
“Thy will be done!” 


Should pining sickness waste away 
My life in premature decay, 
My Father—still I strive to say,— 
“ Thy will be done!” 


If but my fainting heart be blest 
With thy sweet Spirit for its guest, 
My God to Thee | leave the rest— 
“Thy will be done!” 


Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say,— 
“Thy will be done!” 


Then when on earth I breathe no more 
The prayer, oft mixed with tears before, 
I'll sing upon a happier shore,—] 

“Thy will be done!” 
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For “ The Friend.” 


THOMAS WILSON, 


Thomas Wilson, of Ireland, was born in 
Cumberland, and educated in the profession 
of the Church of England. In his youth he 
had hungerings after righteousness, and the 
true knowledge of the living God, and his Son 
esus Christ, and went with great diligence to 
hear the priests, and earnestly regarded what 
was spoken. If he heard of a priest that was 
noted for a good man, and preached two ser- 
mons in a day, he would walk sometimes 
eight miles after hearing the morning sermon, 
to hear another in the afternoon; and the 
more he sought to hear, the more sensible he 
was of great poverty of spirit. In the time of 
singing psalms, a thoughtfulness came over 
j him that men should be made holy, before 
they could rightly sing to the praise and glory 
of God; and he was stopped from singing 
them, through a godly sorrow in his heart, 
with cries and humble prayers to the Lord 
God of heaven and earth, for the knowledge 
of the way of salvation, He now travailed in 
much godly sorrow, weary of the heavy load 
of sin, as also the doctrines and worships of 
men’s making; and many scripture passages 
being opened to his understanding, he began 
to see that what was not of faith was sin, 
even in matters of worship and pretended 
service of the great God. 

Being thus made sensible that many doc- 
trines of the church, in which he was educated, 
were the precepts of men, that God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worship him 
in spirit and in truth, he greatly longed to 
know this worship; and he conversed with 
priests thereon, but they could not direct him 
where to find it. After long travail of spirit 
and great concern, the Lord was graciously 
pleased to make him sensible, that what was 
to be known of God, was manifested in man. 
About this time he went into an evening meet- 
ing of the people called Quakers, with strong 
desires to the Lord, that if it was the true way 
of salvation which this people preached, he 
might have some inward feeling and testi- 
mony thereof in his own heart. After sitting 
some time in silence, a Friend began to speak, 
directing and exhorting to an inward waiting 
upon the Lord in faith, to receive power from 
him over every unclean thought, &c., by 
which heavenly power they might glorify and 
praise the name of the Lord, through the abi- 
lity of his own free gift. ‘Thomas understood 
this to be the holy Word of God which the 
apostle preached, and to which he turned the 
minds of the people ; and he felt his soul much 
in love therewith, saying in his heart, ‘ This 
is what | greatly wanted.’ The Lord's power 
arose in the meeting to the breaking and ten- 
dering his heart, and inward cries were raised 
in him to this effect, ‘O Lord, create in me a 
clean heart.’ 

His heart was now opened to receive the 
Truth, and he felt the Lord’s anger because 
of sin, and was made willing to love and dwell 
under his righteous judgments, being truly 
convinced that this was the way to come unto 
the mercy-seat. He saw that he was to cease 
from the doctrines of men, and mind the gift 
which was in him, and sit down among 
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THE FRIEND. 


Friends in their silent meetings, to wait on the 
Lord in retiredness of mind, for his heavenly 
teachings and holy leadings. In the perform- 
ance of this inward, divine, and heavenly 
worship, he, with many more young people, 
was convinced of the inward work of God, 
and turned to the Lord wth all their hearts. 
Those who attended the meeting, became very 
tender and heavenly-minded, and in great 
love towards each other, the heart-tendering 
power of the Lord being renewedly felt, in- 
wardly revealed, when no words were spoken. 
Under the sanctifying and forming hand of 
the Lord, our friend was raised up and quali- 
fied to bear a public testimony in his name, 
and was concerned to travel, and to visit 
many parts of this nation, and of America, 
the latter twice in company with James Dick- 
inson. He left there many seals of his min- 
istry, which was sound, plain, and powerful, 
frequently attended with a heavenly sweet- 
ness, as he was divinely enabled to open the 
mysteries of life and salvation. He was also 
richly clothed with the spirit of supplication, 
in which he was drawn forth in great tender- 
ness and fervency of spirit, on behalf of the 
church of Christ and for mankind at large. 
Alter more than forty years’ labour, his 
natural strength decayed, and towards the| 
close of his lile, having not long been returned 
from a journey of ten months, through many 
parts of England, he expressed himself thus : 
* Now I rejoice in that | have served the Lord 
in my day; and as I have laboured to pro- 
mote the Truth in my generation, I feel great 
peace from the Lord flowing in my soul, and 
am thankful that | have been made willing to 





serve him.’ He was taken ill about the Elev- 
enth month, 1724, and continued weakly for 
several months; in which time he uttered 
many weighty expressions, and several times 
was engaged in fervent prayer for the young 
and rising generation, that they might be 
faithful witnesses for the ‘Truth in their day. 
He expressed his concern that Friends should 
live agreeably to the doctrine of Christ, and 
that the good order established among us, 
might be kept up and maintained ; and that all 
dyferences and disorders, might be kept out 
of the church. Among many weighty ex- 
pressions, he said, ‘ ‘The Lord’s goodness fills 
my heart, which gives me an evidence and 
assurance of my everlasting peace in his 








kingdom with my ancient Friends who are 
gone before me, with whom I had sweet com- 
fort in the work of the Gospel.’ Notwith- 
standing our Friend had been eminently at- 
tended with the power of Truth, and had 
great service several ways, he would speak 
very humbly of himself, ascribing all the 
honour to the Lord; saying, ‘ Although the 
Lord hath made me serviceable in his hand, 
what I trust in is the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ ;’ and added, some Friends sitting by 
him, ‘The Lord visited me in my young 
years, and I felt his power, which hath been 
with me all along, and | am assured he will 
never leave me, which is my comfort.’ He 
was preserved sensible to the last, passing 
away as if he was going to sleep, the 20th of 


The same merciful Saviour who made this 
Friend a powerful instrument to gather others 
to the Truth, we believe, is graciously dispos- 
ed to prepare and anoint men and women at 
this day, for the work of the ministry, for the 
stations of elders and overseers, and for mem- 
bers in his body, would they give up to the 
heavenly vision, and forsake all for the love 
of their Redeemer, and for the everlasting 
salvation of the immortal soul. Look to it, 
young Friends; turn your back upon the false 
delights of the world, follow Christ unre- 
servedly, and he will make you fishers of 
men, through the powerful preaching of self- 
denying and righteous lives, and the gifts 
which he bestows. 





For * The Friend.” 
TRUE WORTH, 


When a bank is thought to possess no real 
wealth, and has lost the confidence of the 
community, the credit that it may once have 
sustained, gives place to distrust and suspi- 
cion; and its notes suffer a discount, per- 
haps almost equal to their nominal value. 

From this fact, a hint may be taken of the 
importance of possessing intrinsic worth indi- 
vidually. Unless the heart, (like the vaults 
of the bank,) is filled with something of suffi- 
cient value to impart worth to all our sayings 
and movements, they are very apt to lose 
credit with the observing and intelligent, and 
pass at a great discount, indeed are esteemed 
almost valueless. 

The same simile will also hold in respect 
to enjoyment: unless “the pearl of great 
price” is secured, and the main object of our 
lives, that which will sustain us through a 
run in consequence of distrust, is duly at- 
tended to, we cannot be really happy. If all 
our wealth, all our prosperity depends upon 
nominal credit, or the sunshine of the present 
moment, the versatility of all temporal mat- 
ters, may teach us, that a chilling frost is not 
unlikely soon to prostrate our fair prospects 
and expansive hopes. 

A life devoted in faithfulness to the dear 
Redeemer, with a living concern ever preva- 
lent that we may be taught “so to number 
our days as to apply our hearts unto wisdom,” 
to be guarded in our conversation and inter- 
course at all -times, by a strict and watchful 
attention to the inward Monitor, that swift 
Witness, which cannot with impunity be re- 
moved into a corner, is the only way to be 
found possessed of real treasure. All show 
of good, and all pretension to virtue, unless 
durable riches are realized, must be of but 
little worth, and pass at a great discount with 
those who have understanding respecting the 
true state of things. 

What a mercy it is, when through Infinite 
Goodness we are enabled to live righteous 
lives, and possess true treasure in ourselves ; 
then we experience that godliness with con- 
tentment is great gain, and that the object and 
end of our existence occupies the foreground 
in our estimation, We know all temporal 
things to retire in the perspective ; but in thus 


the ‘Third month, 1725, aged about 71 years;} receding they do not lose their true valuc; 


a minister about 45 years. 


but they all beautifully occupy their respective 


places, and are rightly regarded as important 
blessings. But when comfort and happiness 
are sought primarily in temporal things, and 
things of the highest concern are disregarded, 
these comforts grow dull for want of the sanc- 
tifying touches of Divine love to imparta 
satisfying zest, and a soothing influence upon 
the mind ; and though we may be surrounded 
by many blessings, they lose much of their 
effect upon us; and in consequence of not 
having heavenly treasure in ourselves, pass 
at so great a discount, that it is very difficult 
to appreciate the loss, 

As pecuniary worth preserves a healthy 
action in temporal institutions, giving vigour 
to all their proceedings, and vitality to all 
their efforts ;—so does actual godliness impart 
a virtue to every movement that is required at 
our hands, and a quickening influence upon 
everything that we possess, sweetening all 
lawful things, that would otherwise be destitute 
of the power to bestow any real satisfaction. 


nee 


TRUE LOVE. 


He that suffers his difference with his 
neighbour about the other world, to carry 
him beyond the line of moderation in this, is 
the worse for his opinion, even though it be 
true, It is too little considered by Christians, 
that men may hold the Truth in unrighteous- 
ness; they may be orthodox and not know 
what spirit they are of. So were the apostles 
of our Lord; they believed in him, yet let a 
false zeal do violence to their judgment, and 
their unwarrantable heat, contradict the great 
end of their Saviour’s coming—love, 

Men may be angry for God’s sake, and 
kill people too. Christ said it, and too many 
have practised it. But what sort of Chris- 
tians must they be, [ pray, that can hate in 
his zame, who bids us love; and kill for his 
sake that forbids killing ; and commands Jove, 
even to enemies? Let not men or parties 
think to shift it off from themselves. It is not 
this principle or that form, to which so great 
a defection is owing, but a degeneracy of 
mind from God, Christianity is not at heart 
—no fear of God in the inward parts; no awe 
of his divine omnipresence. Self prevails and 
breaks more or less, through all forms; but 
too plainly, pride, wrath, lust, avarice; so 
that though people say to God, thy will be 
done, they do their own; which shows them 
to be true heathens, under a mask of Christi- 
anity that believe without works, and repent 
without forsaking; busy for forms and the 
temporal benefits of them, while true religion, 
which is to visit the fatherless and the widow, 
and to keep ourselves unspotted from the 
world, goes barefoot, and like Lazarus is de- 
spised. It was said by him who could not 
say amiss, because iniquity abounds, the love 
of many waxeth cold. Whatsoever divides 
man’s heart from God, separates it from his 
neighbour; and he that loves self more than 
God, can never love his neighbour as himself. 
For if we do not love him whom we have 
seen, how can we love God whom we have 
not seen? O that we could see some men as 
eager to turn people to God, as they are to 
blow them up, and set them one against an- 
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other! But indeed those only can have the} raised in its own dignity and simplicity ; for 
pure and pious zeal, who are themselves turn-|let the great and the learned among us say 


ed to God, and have tasted the sweetness of| 
that conversion, which is to power, not form; 
to godliness, not gain. Such as these do bend | 
their thoughts and pains to appease, not in- 
crease heats and animosities; to exhort peo- 
ple to look at home, sweep their own houses, 
and weed their own gardens, And in no age 
or time was there more need, to set men at 
work in their own hearts, than this we live in, 
when so busy, wandering, licentious a spirit 
prevails, For whatever some men may think, 
the disease of this kingdom is sin, impiety 
against God, and want of charity to men.— 
Penn. 


—————_—— 


Letter of Sarah Grabb to Mary Capper. 


London, Fifth month 27th, 1834. 
Dear and precious Friend,— 

Thy lively communication, received a few 
days since, has done me good. How sweet 
is the sympathy of a mind regulated by the 
pure principle of Divine Grace placed in our 
hearts! Few letters that come to my hand 
are fraught with so much encouragement as 
thine; so genuine is the desire breathed by 
thy expressions for our preservation every 
way, and that the good cause may prosper 
in, by, and through us; and so evident is it, 
that He who was thy morning light is now 
thy evening song ; as well as that He remains 
to be like dew which keeps thee fresh and 
fruitful still. Yes, thy address to my dear 
husband and me seems to invite us forward 
in the race set before us, while we often feel 
far from either swift or strong. Sometimes | 
cannot run, only wade through difficulty and 
much impediment; yet so far my poor mind 
can acknowledge that they who wait upon the 
Lord renew their strength ; that herein ability 
is received to mount upward too at seasons, 
even with wings as eagles; to run, and not 
be weary; to walk, and not utterly faint. 
The present is a time peculiarly calculated to 
depress some of our souls ; for yet, within the 
borders of our religious Society, we find there 
is too generally a sliding from that situation 
in which Infinite Wisdom and Power placed} 
our early predecessors ; when their light shone 
as from the hill of the Lord, and men, seeing) 


what they will, of further light being mani- 


| fested to them on Gospel truths, than was 


known in former days, surely, as there is no- 
thing beyond the meridian brightness of the 
Gospel, and that it was long since proved the 
sons of the morning of our day as a people, 
were brought to this, that which has stood the 
test of ages will stand through all, being truth 
and righteousness unfailingly ; and it requires 
not the torch of human reason to search it 
out. 


I remain, I trust in that which knows no 
change, 
Thy affectionate friend, 
Saran GRUBB. 


—_—_ 


llints to Promote Harmony in a Family, 


1. We may be quite sure that our will is 
likely to be crossed in the day—so prepare 
for it. 

2, Everybody in the house has an evil na- 
ture as well as ourselves, and, therefore, we 
are not to expect much. 

3. To learn the different temper of each 
individual. 

4. To look upon each member of the family 
as one for whom Christ died. 

5. When any good happens to any one, to 
rejoice at it, 

6. When inclined to give an angry answer, 
to lift up the heart in prayer. 

7. If from any cause we feel irritable, to 
keep a strict watch upon ourselves. 

8. To observe when others are suffering, 
and drop a word of kindness and sympathy 
suited to their state. 

9. To watch for little opportunities of pleas- 
ing, and to put little annoyances out of the 
way. 

10. To take a cheerful view of everything, 
and encourage hope. 

11. To speak kindly to servants, and 
praise them for little things when you can, 

12. In all little pleasures which may occur, 
to put self last. 

13. To try for “the soft answer that turn- 
eth away wrath,” 

14, When we have been pained by an un- 


‘kind word or deed, to ask ourselves, ** Have 


their good works, were induced to glorify our|I not often done the same thing and been for- 


heavenly Father. Oh! we are indeed sadly 
mingled as with the crowd, and it looks as if 
this might be more the case. 

We have heard a great deal of preaching 
already during this Yearly Meeting, but really 
we can select but little that has been like the 
old sort; even as an Apostle spoke of the true 


given?” 

15. In conversation not to exalt ourselves, 
but to bring others forward. 

16. To be gentle with the younger ones, 
and treat them with respect, remembering that 
| we were once young too. 

17. Never judge one another, but attribute 





gospel ministry, when he said, “ Not with en- 
licing words of man’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” 

1 could say much more in a plaintive strain, 
but forbear—let me watch well over my own 
heart. 
occasions of sadness, to be humbly thankiul 
that the sure foundation is kept to by a living 
remnant, and also that a little, yet firm faith 
is vouchsafed, that the ancient testimonies of 
the immutable Truth will continue to be up- 
held py at least a few, and the standard 


a good motive when we can. 
18. To compare our manifold blessings 
with the trifling annoyances of the day. 





Effects of Indulgence—Young people who 


Besides there is room, amidst all our) have been habitually gratified in all their de- 


sires, will not only more indulge in capricious 
‘desires, but will infallibly take it more amiss, 
when the feelings or happiness of others re- 
| quire that they should be thwarted, than those 
who have been practically trained to the habit 
of subduing and restraining them, and con- 





sequently will, in general, sacrifice the happi- 
ness of others to their own selfish indulgence. 
To what else is the selfishness of princes and 
other great people to be attributed? It is 
vain to think of cultivating principles of gen- 
erosity and beneficence by mere exhortation 
and reasoning. Nothing but the practical 
habit of overcoming our own selfishness, and 
of familiarly encountering privations and dis- 
comfort on account of others, will ever enable 
us to do it when required. And, therefore, I 
am firmly persuaded indulgence infallibly 
produces selfishness and hardness of heart, 
and that nothing but a severe discipline and 
control can lay the foundation of a magnani- 
mous character.— Williams on Family Gov- 
ernment. 





Bite of Mad Dogs.—An English journal 
says that an old Saxon has been using, for 
fifty years, and with perfect success, a reme- 
dy for the bite of thad dogs, by the agency of 
which “he has rescued many fellow-beings 
and cattle from the fearful death of hydropho- 
bia.” ‘The remedy is to wash the wound im- 
mediately with warm vinegar or tepid water, 
dry it, and then apply a few drops of muriatic 
acid, which will destroy the poison of the 
saliva, or neutralize it, and the cure is 
effected, 


Oe 


A step has been made in the direction of a 
decimal system of notation, as regards weights 
and measures in England. The Bank of 
England has given notice, that from the first 
of next month the only weights used in the 
bullion office of that establishment will be 
“the troy ounce and its decimal parts”—su- 
perseding, by that change, the present system 
of pounds, ounces, pennyweights, and grains. 


————<_>>-—— 


Friendship-—W hen I see leaves fall from 
their trees in the beginning of autumn, just 
such think |, is the friendship of the world. 
While the sap of maintenance lasts, my 
friends swarm in abundance, but in the winter 
of my need they leave me naked. He isa 
happy man that hath a true friend in his 
need ; but he is more truly happy that hath 
no need of his friend.— Arthur Warwic, 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH 16, 1853. 





Among the Public Documents published by 
direction of the Senate, at its late session, 
is a “ Letter from the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior,” communicating the Report of Edward 
F. Beale, Superintendent of Indian Affairs in 
California, respecting the condition of Indian 
affairs in that State, which exhibits a series of 
the most cruel and nefarious acts towards the 
defenceless tribes who have heretofore occu- 
pied the district of country, now overrun by 
citizens of the United States and foreigners, 
in search for gold. ‘The lust for wealth, and 
the consciousness of uncontrolled power, ap- 
pear to have overcome the common feelings 
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of humanity, and stimulated the miners to the 
most wanton aggression on the poor aborigi- 
nes, and the most shameless combination to 
cheat the Government of the United States, of 
the money appropriated to purchase the food 
necessary to keep these poor creatures from 
starvation, The superintendent says :— 


“Our laws and policy with respect to In- 
dians have been neglected or violated in that 
State; they are driven from their homes, and 
deprived of their hunting-grounds and fishing- 
waters at the discretion of the whites; and 
when they come back to these grounds and 
waters to get the means of subsistence, and 
also when they take cattle and stock from the 
inhabitants for food, they are often killed, 
thus giving rise to retaliation and to wars; 
and in this way a state of things exists there 
which is not known in the other parts of the 
United States, where the Indian intercourse 
laws are enforced by the fsovernment, and 
Indian territorial possession is protected by | 
the Government. This anomalous state of| 
things is necessary to be remembered, in or- 
der to understand the operations of the super- 
intendent and of the agents in that country. 

“To remedy this state of things, and to 
secure to the Indians some resting-place, and 
supply them with some food, and make some | 
compensation for the country taken from 
them, the established policy of making treaties 
with them was adopted by the Government, | 
and several treaties made, all of which were | 
rejected ; so that now the Indians remain with- 
out practical protection from law or treaties, 
and the Government officers have to do the 








best they can to save them from death by | 


massacre or starvation.” 
| 

From a large amount of official communi- | 
cations, showing the dreadful cruelties prac- 
tised towards the unprotected Indians, who, 
until the irruption of the whites on their 
homes found a comfortable subsistence in their 
native wilds, we take the following :— 


«7 now turn to the condition of the Indians 
in California, and the necessity of doing 
something for their relief and protection. 
Their condition is truly deplorable. Driven 
from their hunting and fishing-grounds, in 
danger of starving, many of them made to 
work entirely without compensation, and con- 
tinual massacres going on, 
count of all these is impossible, and | shall | 
chiefly have recourse to official reports here- 
tofore made as a sample of what is done, and 
to show the necessity of relieving them. And | 
first, | give an instance of this new mode of 
oppression to the Indians, of catching them 
like cattle and making them work, and turn- 
ing them out to starve and die when the work- 
season was over. It relates to a scene of 
which there are many instances, and the 
knowledge of which, coming to me from re- 
port, 1 sent out a reliable person to attend to 
the case. It must be added, that these op- 
pressed Indians, while actually starving to 
death, were only fifteen miles from San Fran- 
cisco, surrounded by settlers and their stock, 
and took nothing. ‘The indictment spoken of 
1 consider as ending in nothing. 


To give an ac- | 





|hire, at a dollar a day; but that price was 


and, rather than lower the price, they were 
| allowed to starve, as reported, 
| mon practice, and | know it to be such, to 
icatch Indian children when they are out ga- 


THE FRIEND. 


** Copy of a letter from J. H., Jenkins to Su- 
perintendent Beale, dated San Francisco, 
January 13, 1853. 


‘“*«]T have the honour of informing you that 
in obedience to your letter of instructions of 
date December 8, 1852, I went over to the 
San Pablo rancho, in Contra Costa county, to 
investigate the matter of alleged cruel treat- 
ment of Indians there. I found seventy-eight 
on this rancho, and twelve back of Martinez, 
and they were there most of them sick, all with- 
out clothes, or any food but the fruit of the buck- 
eye. Up to the time of my coming, eighteen | 
had died of starvation at one camp; how 
many at the other I could not learn. ‘These 
Indians were brought into this country from 
some place near Clear Lake, by Californians, 
named Ramon Briones, Ramon Mesa, José 
M. Quiera, José Francisco, and Juan Bery- 
essa, who have for some time made it a busi- 
ness of catching, and in various ways dispos- 
ing of them; and I have been informed that 
many Indians have been murdered in these | 
expeditions. These present Indians are the| 


summer and fall, and as the winter set in, 
when broken down by hunger and labour, 
without food or clothes, they were turned 
adrift to shift for themselves, as best they 


has liberated the Madiai family from prison, and 
they have reached Marseilles. 

RUSSIA has made demands on Turkey, which 
have not been acceded to. The French fleet has 
left Toulon for the Dardanelles. It is hoped how- 
ever, that the difficulty between the two nations 
may be settled without a war, which would be likely 
to involve all Europe. 

NAPLES AND SICILY.—A wide-spread conspi- 
racy has been discovered in this small kingdom. 

UNITED STATES.— Philadelphia, Pa.— Arthur 
Spring, who was convicted of murder in the first 
degree, has had a new trial granted him, and has 
been convicted a second time. 

California.—The steamship Tennessee has been 
lost—passengers and mails saved. Favourable ac- 
counts have been received from the gold mines. 
The town of Weaversville has been burnt. More 
than two millions of gold-dust arrived in the 
Illinois, at New York. 

Oregon.—Gold mines worth working are reported 
to have been discovered. 

BUENOS AYRES.—The revolt in this country 
still continues. The city at the last account was 
besieged by the forces under Rosas. 

HONDURAS.—War has been declared between 
Honduras and Gautemala, and a battle fought. 

CUBA.—A fresh importation of slaves from Af- 
rica has been landed. The Captain-General has 





s caused some of those concerned in bringing them in 
} survivors of a band who were worked all last lt — . 


0 be arrested. 


Haverford School Association. 
The stated annual meeting of the Haverford 


could. Your timely interference in behalf of School Association, will be held at the com- 


these unfortunate people has saved the lives | 
of most of them; for Indians could not have 
lived through such weather as we have had, 
without any food, clothing, or shelter. 

«] distributed all the well among families 
around, who are to feed, clothe, and protect 
them till your further orders. I have made} 
provisions for the sick to be fed. Iam happy | 
to inform you, to show the good character of | 
these Indians, that even when starving, and 
surrounded with horses and cattle, yet | heard 
no complaint of their stealing. ‘These people 
could easily be made to support themselves, 
and their condition changed for the better, 
The grand jury of the county has found bills 
against these men, and | presume their trial 
will come on next term.’ 

“ These Indians were offered by their cap- 
tors to the farmers in the neighbourhood, for 


considered too high for beings so low in flesh, 


It is a com-| 


thering acorns, and take them and hold them | 
as slaves. Not two months ago, I was im- 
plored to restore some which had been taken | 
from the Yo-Kei tribe in this way. 1 know 
there are a great many Indians held as slaves 
in this way, or taken captive in some of the 
forays | have described.” 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


Since our last “Items,” the steamships Niagara, 


mittee-room, Arch street, on Second-day af- 
ternoon, Fifth month 9th, 1853, at 4 o'clock. 


Cuartes Ex.is, Secretary. 





Bible Association of Friends in America. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of the Bible Associa- 
tion of Friends in America, will be held at the Com- 
mittee-room, Arch Street, on Seventh-day evening, 
Fourth month 16th, 1853, at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally, of both sexes, are invited to 
attend. 

Joun Carter, Secretary. 





A Friend in this city is desirous of obtain- 
ing as an apprentice to the Drug and Apothe- 


‘cary business, an intelligent lad, a member 


with Friends, about 17 years of age. Apply 
at Friends’ bookstore, No, 84 Mulberry street. 





Friends’ Horses. 

The horses of Friends visiting this city on 
the affairs of Society, will be hereafter accom- 
modated at Thomas F. Middleton’s stable, in 
Cherry above Seventh street, instead of that 
in Zane street. 

Friends putting up within the limits of the 


| Northern District, can place their horses at 


James Ash’s, White Horse Hotel, in Callow- 
hill above Fifth street. 


Se 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting, Burlington, N. J., 
the 17th of Third month, 1853, Josnua Harmer, of 
Moorestown, N. J., to Priscitta W., daughter of 
Ruth Brown, of the former place. 


, at Friends’ 





meeting, Moorestown, N. J., 


Arctic, and Europa, have arrived from Liverpool. jon the 24th of Third month, 1853, Diewyx Woop- 
Cotton very slightly declined. Breadstutls some-| warp, and Hannan R., daughter of Isaac and Lydia 


what livelier. Beef and pork dull. 
The emigration to America and Australia from 
England, is likely to be greater than ever this year. 
ITALY.—In consequence of the remonstrances of 


Lippincott, all of that place. 
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